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Report of the Superintendent 


The Chairman of the Board of Education of the City of Dur- 
ham—St1r : | 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report of 
the Durham City Schools for the year 1922-1923, which is 
partly in the form of a summary of the work done in the schools 
during the nine years of my administration. Since full reports 
of the work of the schools have been made from time to time 
through the press of the city this report summarizes rather 
than describes. More detailed reports on some features of the 
work will be found on pages 11 to 35. The financial reports 
and all statistical tables will be found in the appendix. 

Epwin D. Pusey, 
Superintendent. 


Tue DurHAM City ScHooLs IN 1914 anp 1923 


The Durham Schools were organized as a ten grade system 
with four years of high school work based on an elementary 
school of six years. During the year 1914-1915 a seventh grade 
was formed by grouping the brighter pupils of the sixth grade 
with the slower pupils of the first year high school class. The 
additional grade was added without in any way affecting the 
time required for graduation of any pupils who had already 
been admitted to the high school. The first class to graduate 
from the eleven grade system was the class of 1920. That class 
having been formed from the slower sections of the sixth 


_ grade of 1914 was small. Many of those who graduated in this 


class entered the class after it was admitted to the high school. 
Another grade is now being added so that after three more 
years the school will have twelve grades. A flexible scheme of 
promotion, however, has been provided so that those who are 
able may get through the schools in ten or eleven years. 

The basis of promotion in 1914 was the satisfactory com- 
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pletion of all the work of a grade. A failure in any one sub- 
ject meant that the entire work of the grade had to be repeated 
the following year unless the pupil made good his deficiency 
during the summer vacation. The basis of promotion in the 
elementary schools now is the teacher’s opinion of the pupil’s 
ability to do the work of the next higher section. The teacher’s - 
opinion is checked by the results of achievement tests. In the 
high school pupils are promoted by subject. 

The growth of the schools has been rapid in the upper 
grades, but steady throughout and not spectacular. In Septem- 
ber 1914 the enrollment in the day schools, there were no night 
schools, was 3,015. In June 1923 the enrollment was 5,474 in 
the day schools and 797 in the night schools. Since June 1915 
the increase in enrollment in the first six grades of the white 
schools has been 27.2 per cent; the increase in the first six 
grades of the colored schools 40.8 per cent. The increase in 
enrollment in the grades above the sixth in the white schools 
has been 164.7 per cent, in the colored schools 160.5 per cent. 
The increase in the total enrollment has been 52.3 per cent in | 
the white schools and 51.6 per cent in the colored schools. 

In 1914 there were 102 teachers and principals, including 
one primary supervisor, one teacher of music, two teachers of 
art, and one supervisor of writing. In 1923 there were 166 
teachers and principals, including one supervisor of elementary 
education, one psychologist and director of educational research, 
one visiting teacher, one girls’ advisor, six teachers of music, 
six of art, and nine of health education. There are also two 
nurses, one part time dentist and one part time physician. 
Health work was commenced during the year 1914-1915, a de- 
scription of the plan of organization and work of this depart- 
ment will be found on pages 19-21 of this report. 

In September 1914 the value of all school property including 
buildings, grounds and equipment of all kinds was $294,267.82, 
the value at the close of the year 1923 is $1,385,928.46. In 
1914 there were eight school buildings, five of brick with frame 
interior, and three frame throughout, none fireproof; today 
there are nine school buildings, four brick with reinforced con- 
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crete and hollow tile interior, three brick with frame interior, 
and two frame throughout. Four of the buildings are fireproof. 
The schools also own one teachers’ home, one janitor’s home, 
and one four room frame temporary building. In 1914-1915 
the total expenditures for operating purposes were $73,297.30, 
of which 82 per cent went for instructional service. During 
the past year the operating expenses have been $291,188.23, of 
which 84.67 per cent was spent for teachers’ salaries and sup- 
plies used in teaching. During the year 1914-1915 the budget 
system was adopted, the budget for each year has been adhered 
to strictly, and the expenditures for operation have been kept 
within the budget appropriations. Prior to 1914 and for many 
years thereafter the superintendent assisted by a secretary or 
clerk attended to all the details of the business management of 
the schools, did all the bookkeeping and looked after all school 
property, the Board now provides a business manager, a book- 
keeper, and a superintendent of buildings and grounds. In 
1920 the head of the manual arts department was placed in 
charge of all summer repair work on buildings. Before this 
the work had been let to contractors on a cost plus basis. A 
great saving has been effected by this change, the work is done 
by the janitors, who thus secure regular employment during the 
greater part of the summer. Janitors who do this work become 
more efficient in keeping up minor repairs during the school 
term. 

Parent teacher associations have been formed in all the ele- 
mentary school districts of the city, and all are functioning 
well. The present method of selecting school officials is such 
that the people have very little to say as to who shall direct 
their schools or how they shall be directed. These associations 
present a means of remedying this defect. With the approval 
of the Board I have been permitted to present to the associations 
problems of administration or plans of organization affecting 
the schools they represented. After very free discussion the 
associations have been asked to vote on the propositions sub- 
mitted to them. In every case the vote as taken has been ac- 
cepted as binding upon the administrative officers of the school. 
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The high school also has an association ; so far, however, it has 
been difficult to get members of the elementary school asso- 
ciations to take much interest in the high school association. 
All of these associations have been very helpful to the superin- 
tendent in solving the larger problems of school administration 
as they affect the community, they have been of still greater 
help to the principals and teachers of the different schools in 
bringing about a more intimate relationship between the teacher 
and the family of the pupil. 

Four years ago the city schools joined with the county 
schools in employing an attendance officer. As the attendance 
officer was also the county welfare officer he was unable to give 
necessary attention to cases of temporary absence. ‘T’wo years 
later the city schools employed a full time officer, who in ad- 
dition to the attendance work has taken the school census. The 
man appointed to this position: had served on the police force of 
the city for many years, and had reached the grade of sergeant. 
He knew all the sections of the city, and was well equipped | 
for attendance and census work. With his assistance attend- 
ance has been rapidly improving. In 1914-1915 the average 
daily attendance was 76 per cent of the gross enrollment, in 
1921-1922 it was 86 per cent. Because of the epidemic of 
measles it decreased nearly four per cent this year. 

During the year 1913-1914 cold lunches were served in the 
high school building, in 1914-1915 the school began serving hot 
lunches. Now there are well equipped lunch departments in 
all the white schools except one, in this school the parent teach- 
ers association decided that the pupils should go home for their 
mid-day meal. In the elementary schools it is possible to get 
a well cooked hot lunch for from ten to twenty cents. The 
high school maintains an excellent cafeteria where soup, meats, 
vegetables, salads, fruit and deserts are served at less than half 
the cost in the commercial cafeterias of the city. The school 
cafeterias and lunch rooms served daily more than two thou- 
sand persons during the past year. All of this is done without 
any expense to the Board of Education beyond the initial cost 
of the equipment. All replacement costs of equipment. are 
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borne by the lunch rooms. The management of the lunch room 
or cafeteria is in the hands of the principal of the school. 

In 1919 a school savings bank system was inaugurated. The 
teachers act as receiving tellers, the pupils make out their own 
deposit slips and receive credit in pass books issued by the banks 
supporting the system. Banking day comes once a week, about 
fifteen minutes in the morning being allowed for making and 
receiving deposits. The money received together with the de- 
posit slips is sent to the bank indicated on the slips. Emphasis 
is laid upon regularity of saving, not upon the amount saved. 
Over three thousand pupils now have savings bank accounts. 
In two schools the number of depositors has reached one hun- 
dred per cent of the enrollment, in two other schools the per- 
centage is over ninety. 

In 1922 the white elementary schools were organized upon 
the work-study-play or platoon plan. A report of the working 
of the schools under this plan will be found on pages 11 to 16. 

Since 1914 teachers’ qualifications have been raised twice, 
and a single salary schedule has been adopted. The schedule 
has been in force long enough to prove that the Board can live 
up to the terms of the schedule in all of its financial require- 
ments. This year there was an actual decrease in the salary 
appropriation for the coming year. 

Through the night schools the opportunity of attending 
school free of charge has been extended to all the people of the 
city irrespective of age. A class in any course will be organized 
for which there are as many as twenty applicants. Part time 
courses have also been organized so that pupils who have to 
work may attend school for one or more hours each day as their 
work permits, or on alternate days or on alternate weeks. The 
commercial department in the high school has been so devel- 
oped that graduates of the school may return for an additional 
year’s work. Ten such students completed the commercial 
postgraduate course this year, and were given certificates of 
such postgraduation. A fine arts department has been added to 
the school, and the industrial arts course for boys and the home 
economics course for girls have been strengthened and the de- 
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partments materially enlarged. A plan has also been worked 
out so that the school may give credit for Bible study done in 
the church or Sunday schools of the city. 

Last year the National Committee on Visiting Teachers, 
after an inspection of the school system of the city, selected 
Durham as one of the three cities in the South in which the 
Committee would place a visiting teacher. An agreement was 
made with the Committee for a term of three years; during 
this period the Committee pays two-thirds of the visiting teach- 
ers’ salary and supervises her work. The teacher sent here 
has made a splendid impression on the teachers, on the pupils 
and on the people of the city. She has rendered valuable ser- 
vice in bringing the schools into closer touch with the people, 
in dealing with cases of school children before the Juvenile 
Court, and in preventing minor delinquency. 

Through the head of the department of manual arts, the 
girls’ advisor, the teacher of the codperative group for boys 
and the visiting teacher a close touch is kept on those boys and 
girls who have to work part time in order that they may attend 
school. Employers are asked to notify the school when they 
need help. Pupils are recommended to positions only where 
the moral conditions are good, and for work for which they 
seem to be fitted. A census of the high school taken three years 
ago showed that more than sixty per cent of the pupils worked 
for pay some time during the school week or during the sum- 
mer vacation. 

During the past year the Rotary Club established a loan 
fund for boys in the high school. The fund is in the hands of 
a permanent commission created by the Club. On the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent money may be loaned to any 
deserving and worthy boy to enable him to secure a high school 
education. It is intended to lend only to those boys who try to 
help themselves, and then only in amounts which added to their 
earnings will meet their expenses. The Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club and the Woman's Club are planning to 
establish similar funds or scholarships for girls next year. 

The colored schools, handicapped because of inadequate 
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buildings until the past year and because of the difficulty in 
securing well trained teachers, have made very good progress. 
The high school department had an average daily attendance in 
1914-1915 of 40, the past year the average daily attendance has 
been 140 with twenty-one to graduate. Three high school 
courses are now offered, the foreign language, the industrial 
arts and the commercial. The State Department of Public In- 
struction recognized this school this year as a standard high 
school and placed it on the State accredited list. Prior to this 
year there have been no standard negro public high schools in 
North Carolina. I understand there were three accepted this 
year, Durham’s negro high school being the first of the three. 
The principal and teachers of this school deserve great credit for 
the work they have done and for the recognition the school has 
received. Very fine community work has been done by the 
principal and teachers of the East End School; the people of 
this district pride themselves upon the neat and well kept homes 
in their section and upon the fact that no policeman is needed 
in their end of the city. The West End Mothers’ Club has be- 
gun some excellent community work in the West End School 
district. A community organization is now at work trying to 
raise money with which to buy additional playgrounds so that 
the children of this section may be kept off the streets. This 
work should meet with the approval and encouragement of the 
Board. 
THE TEACHERS 


~The Durham Schools have an unusually strong and well 
trained corps of teachers. The qualifications for teachers were 
raised in 1917 and again in 1918. During the school year of 
1918-1919 a single salary schedule was adopted in which the 
salaries were based on academic and professional training, ex- 
perience and merit. Teachers with less than two year’s academic 
work beyond high school graduation were given until the close 
of the school year 1921-1922 to secure sufficient credits to give 
them the equivalent of normal school graduation. The prox- 
imity of Trinity College and of the University of North Caro- 
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lina made it very easy for the teachers affected by this rule to 
raise their classification. Before the opening of schools in Sep- 
tember, 1922, all the older teachers had secured the required 
credits. 

Of the one hundred and eighteen white teachers, supervisors 
and principals twenty-three hold the master’s degree, and sev- 
enty-five the bachelor’s, four have done four or more years’ 
work beyond high school graduation without receiving a de- 
gree, twenty have done three years’ work, and nineteen have 
done two. years beyond high school graduation. ‘Twenty-eight 
colleges and universities, two junior colleges, and six normal 
schools have contributed to the training of these teachers. 
Twenty-nine hold degrees from Trinity College, eighteen from 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, mostly graduate de- 
erees, seven from the North Carolina College for Women, 
four each from Salem and Randolph-Macon Woman’s Colleges, 
and three from the University of North Carolina. The other 
colleges furnish one and two each. The teachers are from six- 
teen different states; seventy-four per cent have their homes in 
North Carolina, the remaining twenty-six per cent come from 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Miss- 
issippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Since Durham requires of its teachers higher qualifications 
than most cities of similar size, it is to be expected that the sal- 
aries paid will be higher in proportion. The following table 
shows the median salaries paid teachers for the year 1922-1923 
in cities of from ten to thirty thousand population. The first 
column shows the median for the entire country, the second for 
the State, and the third for Durham. 


MEDIAN SALARIES Parp IN Cities oF From ‘TEN To Turrty THOUSAND 
POPULATION FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1922-1923 


(Figures from N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. I, No, 2. March, 1923.) 


United States North Carolina Durham 
Senior High School ........ $1,670.00 $1,725.00 $2,000.00 
Junior High -School ........ 1,439.00 1,175.00 1,400.00 
Elementary Schools ........ 1,277.00 1,185.00 1,300.00 
Elementary Principals .... 2,008.00 2,050.00 2 320.00 


High School Principal .... 3,051.00 3,050.00 3,400.00 
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The comparison should be made with cities of the next 
higher class, those from thirty to one hundred thousand, be- 
cause Durham is really a part of a city of more than thirty 
thousand population. For this class the U. S. medians are as 
follows: Senior High School, $1,917.; Junior High School, 
$1,655.; Elementary Schools, $1,467.; Elementary Principals, 
$2,344.; High School Principal, $3,806. For the year 1923- 
1924 the median salary for elementary school teachers in Dur- 


ham will be about $1,360. 


The teachers have formed an active organization, known as 
the Durham Teachers Association and as Local No. 1 of the 
State Teachers Education Association. The members of the 
executive committee of the association have been acting as a 
teacher’s council. 


Peery ORK-S>TUDY-PLAY PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


Last year the white elementary schools were reorganized, 
and the work-study-play plan of organization was introduced. 
The purposes of this change were three; to get greater use of 
the school buildings, to absorb the special teachers of music, 
art and health education into the regular teaching force of each 
building, and to give the pupils more variety and movement in 
their daily work. 

The elementary school buildings had about reached their 
maximum capacity under the old plan of organization. In four 
of the buildings it had been necessary to place classes in the 
assembly halls, in two pupils had to sit all day in basement 
‘rooms that were poorly lighted and ventilated. Because of the 
large amount of money recently voted for school construction 
and equipment it was deemed inadvisable to ask for another 
bond issue, the old ,buildings would just have to answer for a 
few years longer. Any plan of organization that would per- 
mit of the use of the assembly halls throughout the day without 
putting in class-room desks instead of assembly hall seats, and 
that would permit of the use of a basement room without keep- 
ing the same group of pupils in the room all day would increase 
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the capacity of the buildings about twenty per cent, a saving 
to the city of the equivalent of one school building, or from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand dollars at the 
present cost of ground, construction and equipment. 

There was a constantly increasing demand for more. in- 
struction in physical training, in art and in music. Each ad- 
ditional teacher for one of these subjects meant under the old 
plan an addition to the salary budget of from twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars without any reduction in the amount required 
for regular class-room teachers. The schools had reached a 
point where it was impossible to provide more special instruc- 
tors in these subjects and at the same time live up to the pro- 
visions of the adopted salary schedule. The Chamber of Com- 
merce had also recently asked that the schools add to the work 
in civics a study of the history and of the resources of Dur- 
ham and of Durham county. We had a few teachers who could 
do this work, but they would not reach all the pupils unless the 
plan of organization was changed so that they could do this 
and similar work to the exclusion of all other. 

A study of the causes why children leave school suggested 
that if. there could be a little more variety in school work, the 
work would be more interesting and more appealing. A study 
of the slight indispositions from which young school children 
sometimes suffer, and which occasionally cause them to lose a 
part of a day from their work in like manner suggested that 
some of this suffering and loss of time could be avoided if 
pupils moved around more and were not required to sit in the 
same seat so long. 

The plan adopted was to provide for a division of twelve 
classes, six teachers of the more formal subjects, and six other 
teachers of the so-called special subjects—music, art, physical 
education, science including geography, civics including audi- 
torium or assembly work, and reading for appreciation. Each 
teacher has her own class-room, a room specially fitted so far 
as possible for the subject she teaches. One half of the time 
divided into two equal periods is spent with the teacher of the 
formal subjects, the other half of the time is spent with the 
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teachers of the special subjects, with certain limitations and 
restrictions, of course, in the case of the lower grades. In the 
beginning there was the usual criticism of a new thing, and a 
little friction until the necessary adjustments and adaptations 
could be made. Everything that we expected of the plan has 
been accomplished. Basement rooms are quite suitable for 
physical training work, when the same cannot be done out of 
doors, assembly halls serve for all civics and auditorium work 
and are still available for general assembly and community pur- 
poses. Greater use of the buildings has been secured and the 
day of additional building has been postponed for three or four 
years, the number of teachers has been reduced and more effi- 
cient work is being done. The following report of the element- 
ary supervisor gives a general idea of the results obtained 
under the new plan of organization. 


Mr. E. D. Pusey, 

Superintendent of Schools, 

Mornain «N.C! 
Dear Sir: 

Substantial progress has been made during the past year in 
all activities of the elementary schools. Both cultural and 
utilitarian aims have been influential in stirring the child’s self- 
activity, and in any deviation from previous goals. It is a 
pleasure to record that the results obtained through the platoon 
system which was introduced this year have far exceeded our 
expectation. By this plan the regular subjects are taught by 
teachers who have an aptitude for teaching such subjects and 
who give all their time to this teaching. The special subjects 
are taught by specialists. The changing of classes is of phys- 
ical benefit to the children. If a pupil from any accident falls 
behind in certain subjects the elasticity of the plan enables him 
to leave out certain special subjects and to do double work in 
the subjects in which he is weak until he regains his standing. 

Some features and results of our work deemed worthy of 
mention will be herein recorded, my regret being that the limits 
of this report will not permit a longer enunciation. 
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SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOLS 


And first of all I may fittingly refer to the splendid spirit 
of loyalty and codperation that has animated the rank and file 
of our students, which can come only from the development of 
right ideals, a deepening sense of personal responsibility and 
respect for the rights of others. Such a spirit is the greatest 
asset in school management and for it there can be no substi- 
tute. Pupils are given freedom of the halls, passing from cldgs 


to class informally, the idea being that pupils will learn best“to ts 


govern themselves by being given the responsibility for so doing. 
Through the inspiration of the instruction in civics for all 
grades, stressing the necessity of proper personal conduct as 
the basis of good citizenship, pupils have formulated their own 
rules of conduct. 


OrAL ENGLISH 


Dr. Eliot has said that ““Power to understand rightly and to 
use critically the mother tongue is the flower of all education.” 
During the past year we have placed greater emphasis on oral 
English than ever before and the results have been satisfactory. 
In connection with the work in the lower grades, which is de- 
veloped through the use of the story and conversation, an ap- 
peal is made to the dramatic, which the children love. Games 
for establishing correct speech habits, vocabulary drills for in- 
crease in ability to select the right work, training and practice 
in connected talking, and training for distinct articulation and 
a natural speaking tone are some of the opportunities success- 
fully used. We are gradually establishing the habit of elimin- 
ating useless words, and are growing into the consciousness 
that oral as well as written composition is a thinking process. 
There has been marked improvement in oral English, pupils 
have gained in self-confidence, in freedom of expression, in 
ability to talk for several minutes, in intelligent thinking, and 
in enjoyment of this work. 

The written language has kept pace with the oral work. 
“The child who learns to talk well will write well inevitably.” 
There has been the usual training and practice in written com- 


ae 


i 
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position, exercises in technicalities of written work, including 
spelling. 
READING 


I am especially pleased with the growing attitude towards 
the reading work. Our teachers are doing more than drill and 
are training the children in reading habits which will carry 
over during later life. 

While the aim in reading is to make the child master of the 
printed page and create a taste for good literature, the teacher 
keeps constantly in mind the idea that learning to read is learn- 
ing to think. We are testing ourselves that we may not develop 
mere technique with no intellectual or spiritual response. We 
are increasing the silent reading and emphasizing its compre- 
hension and the child’s reaction to the same. We are uniting 
with the public library in encouraging a wider and a wiser 
selection of material. ) 

Satisfactory progress has been made in spelling, arithmetic 
and writing as well as in the special subjects of the elementary 
grades. 


STANDARD TESTS 


Use of the Haggerty and National Silent Reading Tests, 
Ayres Spelling Test, McCall and Thorndike Arithmetic Test 
“places us among the list of cities which have courage to ask 
the question, “Are we measuring or guessing in determining 
results and in compiling statistics of progress?’’’ Such tests 
also determine points for subsequent emphasis. The use of 
these scales has tended to improve the work of both teachers 
and pupils. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND SOCIALIZED CLass WorRK 


A schoolroom of pupils working under the individual and 
socialized plan is very noticeable, even in a superficial way, for 
its virtues. These contributions to the usual classroom methods 
have increased ability and self-confidence among our pupils. 
The child is taught the valuable lesson of introspection and self- 
testing so that he soon learns to determine when he does not 
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know. Our visitors are invariably struck with the spirit of 
earnestness and personal absorption of each pupil in his work, 
and never fail to comment on his self-control and initiative 
displayed under all conditions. 


In closing it is a pleasure to speak of the splendid. cooper- 
ation of the superintendent, principals, teachers and every one 
connected with the schools, who have contributed of their time, 
effort and devotion to make the past year a success for the 
elementary grades of the Durham City Schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 


MRS: J. A; ROBINSON; 
June 1, 1923. Supervisor of Elementary Schools. 


TEX T-BOOK RENTABS YS LEM 
FREE TExT-Books 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Education in September 1916, authorizing the superintendent 
to furnish text-books to the pupils by sale or by rental, a text- 
book rental system was put into effect at the beginning of the 
1916-1917 school year. In order that there might be no loss to 
individuals old books in the hands of pupils and unsold books 
on the shelves of the book-stores were bought at agreed upon 
prices. Pupils were given the privilege of buying at the list 
price or of renting at a little less than one-third of the list price. 
The first year about one-third of the pupils in the high school 
and one-half the pupils in the elementary schools took advantage 
of the rental system. At the end of the year it was found that 
the rental rate was too low, as about half the books had to be 
discarded. An effort was made to continue renting at the same 
rate by teaching pupils to take better care of their books. As 
the price of books, however, began rapidly to advance the rental 
rate had to be increased in proportion to the advance in prices 
of books. The pupils, however, learned to care for their books 
so well that the losses of the first two years were gradually 
overcome. ‘The number renting has rapidly increased, until 
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now about ninety per cent of the pupils above the begin- 
ning section of the first grade in all the schools except the 
Hillside Park School rent instead of buying. Pupils in the first 
gerade are advised not to rent during the first half year. At no 
time has the rental rate exceeded one-third the list price of the 
books, although the State law permits a charge of one-half the 
cost. The rate during the past three years has been between 
one-fourth and one-third. 

Desk copies have been furnished teachers free during the 
entire time the system has been in operation. At first the Board 
of Education paid a rental fee for the teachers; for the past 
five years, however, desk copies and other necessary books have 
been furnished teachers without any cost to the Board or to the 
teachers. 

Indigent pupils when their condition after investigation has 
been brought to the attention of the superintendent have been 
furnished books free of charge. The rental fees for them have 
been paid to the principal directly or through some person in- 
terested in them in such a way that they could not learn from 
what source the money came. 

With the introduction of supervised study in the High 
School during the past year it has been found that the wear on 
books has been most materially decreased. The discards of the 
text showing the greatest wear at the close of the year were 
only eight per cent of the number issued. Prior to the past 
year the discards have ranged from one-fifth to one-third of 
the number issued. In the elementary schools where super- 
vised study has been well worked out the saving in wear and 
tear is almost as equally marked. 

“At present there are on hands books to the value, if new, 
of $24,246.98. Many of these books are new, most of them 
are in excellent condition. Those that needed repairing have 
been repaired and all are having new covers put on. 

Under the present plan of organization in which each 
teacher teaches two or more classes in the same subject there 
are in the different buildings nearly twice as many books as 
are needed to equip each class-room with the number of texts 
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required for the largest class the teacher in the room will meet, 
provided pupils are not permitted to carry books from the room. 
Consequently it is possible now to adopt a limited system of 
free text-books at a very small expense. From the stock on 
hand every room can be supplied with the books needed in that 
room, the use of which may be permitted the pupils free of 
charge. From the books remaining sales can be made to pupils 
of such texts as are needed in home study. The average num- 
ber of texts required per pupil for this purpose will not exceed 
two. The proceeds of these sales can constitute a revolving 
fund by means of which a sufficient stock of books for sale can 
be kept on hand at all times. Judged by the experience of the 
past year, if the present plan of organization is continued, the 
annual cost of replacements of books kept in the class room 
for pupils’ use need not exceed ten per cent of the original cost 
of the books. The cost of repairing and re-covering will also 
be much less than when books are carried from school to home 
and from home to school; it will probably not exceed eight 
hundred dollars a year; many of the cooks in the school cafe- 
terias have been trained in repairing and recovering, conse- 
quently there will always be labor on hand to keep the books 
in good condition. The costs of texts to equip all the class 
rooms that will be in use next year will be $15,000.00. Re- 
placements will cost about $1,500.00, with the repair bill of 
$800.00, the total cost of furnishing free text-books under the 
plan indicated for the coming year will be only $2,300.00. 

I therefore recommend that the Board instruct the business 
manager to take up on his inventories of supplies and equip- 
ment the inventories of books herewith submitted, and that 
the books be inventoried at half the indicated value. I further 
recommend that the Board adopt for the coming year the sys- 
tem of free textbooks above outlined, and that the Board add 
to the budget under the heading of supplies used in teaching 
the sum of $2,300.00 for the year 1923-24 to cover the cost of 
operation. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


At a meeting of the Board of Education held at the begin- 
ning of the school year 1914-1915 a resolution was adopted 
directing that a physical examination be given all the children 
in the schools. A local physician, very much interested in child 
welfare work, was secured to make the examinations. As the 
examinations were made all physical defects were noted, and 
cards were sent to the parents calling their attention to the de- 
fects and suggesting that they consult the family physician 
about them. Later the Board passed a resolution requiring all 
teachers to submit themselves to a physical examination to be 
given by the school physician. Beginning with the school year 
1915-1916 all appointments were made subject to the results 
of the physical examination. The example of the Durham 
Board of Education was followed later by the State Legislature 
when it enacted that all teachers must present themselves an- 
nually to some designated physician for physical examination. 

The examinations the first year showed that more than two- 
thirds of the children suffered from some physical defect, 
usually remediable. The percentage of defective children has 
been slowly reduced, time lost from school because of sickness 
has also decreased year by year. In 1914-1915 the average loss 
per pupil because of reported sickness was 13.14 days out of a 
school year of 180 days, in 1921-22 the loss was only 3.6 days. 
In Miss Oliver the department has an unusually well trained 
head. She is a graduate of Salem College and of Columbia 
University, and has had several years experience in teaching 
before beginning the study of nursing. Miss Oliver is a gradu- 
ate of the Nurses’ Training School of Watts Hospital and has 
been connected with the city schools since immediately after 
her graduation. Miss Oliver has submitted the following brief 
report outlining the plan of organization of her department 
and giving a statement of its aims and purposes: 
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THe DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EDUCATION 

A sound and trained mind and a sound and trained body 
for every individual is the twofold ideal toward which every 
school should strive. 

For a long time schools have recognized and stressed the 
importance of the first part of this ideal but the latter was 
neglected entirely until recent years. 

The Durham City Schools were among the first in the coun- 
try to recognize this lack of interest in the physical side of the 
pupil and with a vision which few possessed they became a 
pioneer in the matter of health education. 

Eight years ago the first school nurse was employed by the 
Board of Education. Two years later the first whole time 
physical training teacher for the schools was employed. ‘This 
was the beginning of the Department of Health Education. 
At present the department consists of eight physical training 
teachers, five health teachers, a school physician and school 
nurse. 

The work in this department includes annual physical ex- 
aminations of both pupils and teachers, daily inspection of 
pupils for contagious diseases, the teaching of hygiene and 
health habits, the daily athletic activities, and the follow up 
work in interest of general health of pupils and for correction 
of defects. Little Mothers’ Leagues are also conducted by this 
department. , 

A very important feature of the health work is the monthly 
weighing of pupils. The weight card, showing height, actual 
weight and average weight of child is sent home each month. 
This appeals to both child and parent as it shows the physical 
growth of the child from month to month. 

The materials and methods used in teaching health are 
numerous and varied. Health rhymes and fairy stories, health 
songs, dramatization of health plays, posters, drills and merits 
for good health habits have changed their dry text-book subject 


to one of most vital interest and practical importance to the 
children. | 
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The correction of physical defects has been a great factor 
in promoting good health. Dental defects alone have decreased 
more than half in number within the last few years. 

The athletic work plays a large part in the development of 
the child’s disposition as well as in the physical side. It is a 
means of outlet for the surplus physical energy stored in the 
body which must be released somehow and in some way, and if 
this is done under proper supervision it promotes such qualities 
as alertness in thought and action, cooperation with others, self 
poise, and a sense of fairness in dealing with others. 

Thus each phase of the Department of Health Education 
complements the other, the aim of the whole being to assist 
boys and girls to become and to keep physically fit. 


MARY oP. OLPLVERS RUN: 


ROU EEN ORE WP tits 


During the year 1914-1915 a careful study was made of the 
possible rate of progress of 1836 children in the white element- 
ary schools. For the purpose of the study the pupils were 
grouped in two or more classes to the grade, and each class 
was divided into three sections according to apparent ability. 
An attempt was made to assign to each section the maximum 
amount of work the weaker pupils in the section were able to 
do. Pupils were promoted or demoted from section to section 
of the same class as they forged ahead or lagged behind. The 
principals in turn promoted from the high section of one class 
to the low section of the next higher class. The process was a 
constant elimination of the brighter and more industrious pupils 
by promotion to higher groups. The unit of measure used was 
one-sixth of one year’s work as indicated by the course of 
study. At the end of the year it was found that approximately 
one-third of the pupils had done one year’s work, one-third 
had done more than one year’s work and one-third had done 
less than one year’s work. The range was from no appreciable 
progress to three years’ work, one pupil having completed satis- 
factorily the work of three grades. In all, seventeen clearly 
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defined rates of progress were revealed. In classifying and 
promoting the teachers were aided by the results of subject 
tests in writing, spelling, reading, arithmetic and composition. 

With slight modifications the scheme of grouping worked 
out during the year 1914-1915 has been continued.  Intelli- 
gence testing has been introduced, and new pupils are grouped 
temporarily according to the results of these tests. From the 
result of the intelligence test and from his previous record the 
pupil’s expected rate of progress is worked out, the pupils in 
each grade are then grouped according to their expected rate of 
progress. The groups are, however, carefully watched, and 
whenever it appears that a pupil is in a group in which he can- 
not work to his best advantage he is transferred to a higher or 
to a lower group as his needs seem to require. This scheme of 
grouping has now reached the eighth grade and will be carried 
into the ninth next year. The seventh and eighth grades have 
been each divided into seven groups according to expected rate 
of progress. In these two grades transfers are made at the end 
of each month. It has been found that it is not necessary to 
make any changes after the third month. In fact a change after 
the third month should be rare. The differentiation of courses 
in the eighth grade has given but little trouble, as practically 
all the pupils in a section elect the same courses. This year in 
one group of thirty-six all the members elected the same work 
for the coming year. This plan of grouping in the upper 
grades seems to develop a club spirit and a unity of purpose 
that should have considerable social value. Of course, pupils 
who have worked in the same group for several years may 
fail to develop a true democratic spirit. It will require very 
careful study during the high school period to prove whether 
or not this is true. 

Following is the report of the psychologist who has charge 
of the grouping: 
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Mavyi25.1923; 
Suaprac. DD, Pusey, 
Durham City Schools, 
Durham No, 
Dear Mr. Pusey: 

Allow me to submit the following report concerning the re- 
sults found from the use of standardized tests in the Durham 
City Schools. We have used subject tests in reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, and geography. We have used also the Haggerty 
Intelligence Tests in the second grades and the National In- 
telligence Tests in grades three to seven inclusive. In intelli- 
gence our children rank from low to very high, with the aver- 
age being normal. The results of the subject tests show that 
our pupils on an average are a little above the standards in all 
subjects, and especially so in spelling. 


GAINS BY WHITE SCHOOLS 


The tests show further that from May 1922 to May 1923, 
our third grade children in the white schools have gained in 
subject ability 1.23 years; our fourth grades, 1.18 years; fifth 
erades, 1.22 years; sixth grades, 1.24 years; and seventh 
grades, 1.08 years. The seventh grades at the high school are 
beginning to get away from the drill type of work of the ele- 
mentary schools in arithmetic and to do problem work, which 
the tests used, from their very nature, do not fully measure. 
Again the seventh grades missed half the time for the first two 
months of school. It is only natural, therefore, for them to 
show smaller gains. The gains made are 8 per cent above 
normal in spite of the handicap. 

The second grades were not tested until the middle of the 
term, but the gains for the period covered seem quite as good 
as for the other grades. So many absent on account of measles 
makes the results less reliable. 


GAINS BY COLORED SCHOOLS 


The children in the colored schools are much older on the 
average than the children of the white schools. The tests show 
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them to be, as we would naturally expect, from their home 
conditions, lower in intelligence and subject ability. This over- 
ageness, however, is in their favor when it comes to making 
gains. That is, it is fairly easy for a ten or twelve year old 
child to do the work of the third grade, and so on. The records 
show (accepting the figures of the teachers which I have not 
been able to carefully check) that the third grades have gained 
1.04 years; the fourth grades, 1.14 years; the fifth grades, 1.25 
years; the sixth grades, 1.24 years; and the seventh grades, 
WGtyear. | 

The standards used for the colored schools are from one- 
fourth of a year in the second grades to nearly three-fourths 
of a year in the seventh grades lower than for the white schools. 
The colored pupils are trying hard in most cases to come up to 
standard requirements. They have responded well to the stimu- 
lating effects of the colored graphs. 


OTHER GAINS 


The above gains do not include one second grade group at 
Edgemont and one sixth grade group at Morehead, both of 
which have made about two years’ gain. There are a number 
of children throughout all schools who have gained an extra 
year’s promotion. ‘The total will be slightly above 200. There 
is still a number of children who seem to be strong enough to 
gain an extra year by doing summer school work, or by being 
placed in special groups. 

The opinion of teachers and principals is that those children 
who have gained extra promotion have not only kept up with 
the higher grades, but in most cases they rank with the very 
best in their respective groups. 


REASONS FOR SuCH LARGE GAINS 


It should be said that practice in taking tests may have had 
something to do with the unusual gains indicated by the results. 
This, however, can account for only a small part of the gain. 
We have been giving some tests in our system now for several 
years, which means that sixth and seventh grade children have 
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had more practice than third grade children. The results, how- 
ever, show that third grade children have gained almost as 
much as any. The better grouping from the results of ‘tests, 
the use of the platoon system in which a teacher can shift 
children from one section to another, the graphing of results of 
all tests to show teachers and pupils where the weakness of 
each seems to be, the determination of each child and teacher 
to beat the record, and the fine spirit of all toward the results 
of the tests have all contributed to the gains. Whether the pace 
set this year can be maintained is a question. 


PEED SAVING IN, DOLEARS 


The saving in dollars and cents which the above results in- 
- dicate is such a considerable sum that I dare not mention it 
lest some one question the statement. However, I shall have 
all figures on file and shall at any time be glad to go over them 
with you or a committee from the Board of Education. 


COSTEORULESTIOAND HELP 


The cost of all test and of clerical help for this work this 
year has been approximately $400. Added to this is a part of 
my salary for that part of my time spent on such work. 

GET STATEMENT FROM PRINCIPALS 

As a check to the figures above I shall be glad if you will 
ask the principals to give you some statement of their opinions 
regarding the use of tests in the different schools. 


STANDARD RAISED 


Because of the good showing made, we are raising the 
standard of promotion one month, or one-thirteenth of a year’s 
work. This I consider quite sufficient to take care of that part 
of the gains made because of practice in taking tests. 


CHILDREN ENJjJoy THE TESTS 


The children enjoy the tests so much that they often clap 
their hands when they are told to prepare for a test. The tests 
give them a chance to show what they can do and how much 
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they have gained. The results of all tests for each child are 
graphed on large cards and placed where any and all may see 
them. Every child likes to see his line lengthen from one test 
to the next, and is especially delighted when he can run it off 
the chart, which is equivalent to knocking a home-run. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. M. UPCHURCH, Psychologist. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZA DION 


The Durham schools are organized on the basis of six years 
of elementary work and six years of secondary work. The 
work is so arranged, however, that there is no suggestion of a 
break between the sixth and seventh years of school work. The 
elementary schools have no form of graduation exercises; many 
of the studies begun in the sixth year continue through the 
seventh, there is no general review of elementary school work, 
there are no “requirements for graduation,’ the same basis of 
promotion to which the pupil has become accustomed is still in 
force—the teacher’s opinion as to his ability to do the work of 
the next higher section. There is no facing backward, every- 
thing in the elementary school tends forward, toward the high 
school. Each department of work is so organized that the work 
in the high school section is necessary for the realization of any 
of its aims and purposes. The head of the department in the 
high school is, as far as possible, the supervisor of the work in 
that department in the elementary schools. This has so far 
been satisfactorily worked out in the departments of health 
education, and science. The head of the department of music 
will become the elementary school supervisor in music at the 
beginning of the coming year. The continuity of the work in 
English and mathematics has already been established, the next 
step is to make the heads of these departments supervisors of 
these subjects in the elementary schools. That the contact be- 
tween the two sections of the school system is very close is 
evidenced by the fact that of 224 sixth grade pupils recom- 
mended in June 1922 for promotion to the high school 220 
reported the following September. 
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Theoretically the schools are a twelve grade system, in prac- 
tice they are not. The scheme of promotion is individual and 
constant, the basis in all grades below the ninth is ability to do 
the work in the next higher section. From the ninth on pro- 
motion is based on the satisfactory completion of a course. 
Many pupils complete the work in ten years, the majority in 
eleven, while less than one-third require twelve. The twelve 
grade system combined with the plan of grouping elsewhere 
described almost eliminates repeating and reduces failures to a 
minimum. 

Four general courses are offered, the college preparatory, 
the industrial arts for boys, the industrial arts for girls, and 
the commercial. In each of these courses there are electives, 
the number increasing in the latter years of the course. English 
throughout the course, American History in the fifth or sixth 
year, and mathematics through the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years are constant in all groups of studies that lead to gradu- 
ation. Great care is exercised in advising pupils as to courses 
to be selected, and later in the selection of electives within these 
courses. When a pupil is promoted from the seventh to the 
eighth grade the home room teacher fills out a detailed in- 
formation blank, giving the pupil’s rating in all academic sub- 
jects, in power, in expression, and in conduct. The teacher 
also gives a statement of her opinion as to the pupil’s abilities, 
limitations and ambitions. The parent also is requested to fill 
out a form showing, in the parent’s opinion, the condition of the 
pupil’s health, how he spends his working day, the things in 
which he is interested, and what he expects to do. The pupil 
is also given a blank which he is required to fill out in which 
he gives practically the same information from his own point 
of view; he is also asked to pick out from a list of more than 
one hundred occupations and professions those which appeal to 
_ him the most. These blanks after being filled out are filed with 
the pupil’s permanent record and form a basis from which ad- 
vice can be given the pupil as it is needed. A card giving a de- 
tailed description of the four courses’ is then sent the parent; 
before the pupil can be enrolled for any course the parent must 
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indicate the course he desires his son or daughter to take, sign 
the card and return the same to the principal, this card is then 
filed with the permanent records of the pupil. Pupils are per- 
mitted to change from one course to another at the end of any 
one year. The initiative in making this change, however, rests 
with the pupil’s session or home room teacher and the principal 
rather than with the pupil. No change from one course to an- 
other, however, is ever made without the written consent of the 
parent or guardian. Sixteen credits are required for gradu- 
ation, fifteen academic and one in health education, Bible study 
or music. The sixteenth credit in music is not allowed those 
who expect to offer credit in music for entrance to college. 
For such pupils music is counted as an academic study, and 
the sixteenth credit must be in Bible study or health education. 
The work in Bible is done in the church or Sunday schools of 
the city, and credit for it is allowed under the following regu- 
lations adopted three years ago and endorsed by the Ministerial 
Association of the city: | 


HicH ScHoot CrepIT For BiBLE Stupy In SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


In order to bring about a close association between the 
public school system and the Sunday or Church schools of the 
City in promoting serious Bible study, the Durham High School 
offers high school credit for Bible study done in the Sunday or 
Church schools under the following conditions: 

Classes must be taught by teachers who will secure teach- 
ers’ certificates from some recognized training school within 
one year from the time application for credit is made. 

Courses of study must be submitted in advance to the high 
school principal for approval, the high school principal will 
pass upon same only for purpose of evaluating work as to ele- 
ments of time and content. 

Classes must be so organized that the recitation periods, 
exclusive of opening and closing exercises, will be at least forty 
minutes in length. 

_Classes must be open at all times to visitation by the high 
school principal or by some one appointed by him. 
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Monthly reports on pupils’ work must be made to the high 
school principal on forms to be supplied by him. 

The credit given will be one high school unit for four years’ 
work, 45 lessons to the year if recitation periods are forty min- 
utes in length, 40 lessons to the year if the recitation periods 
are forty-five minutes in length, thirty-six lessons to the year 
if the recitation periods are fifty minutes in length. One- 
quarter of a unit will be given for one years’ work, one-half 
a unit for two years’ work, three-quarters of a unit for three 
years’ work. The unit given is equivalent to one-fourth of a 
high school year’s work and will be counted towards graduation 
just as a unit in any study pursued in the high school building 
under any high school teacher. : 

During the past year thirty-four pupils have received credit 
for Bible study pursued under the above conditions and 
regulations. 


COURSES OF STUDY 
Two years ago the teachers in the school worked out new 
courses of study to conform with the new scheme of organi- 
zation. The courses have been published in pamphlet form, 
and are supplied on request to the patrons of the school. The 
courses in English and Latin have been unusually well worked 
out, and have received general commendation from prominent 
educators in different parts of the country. The course in 
mathematics has been commended, it has also been criticised as 
being radical. It has made quite a strong appeal, however, to 
the pupils. Very few now ask to be allowed to substitute some 
other study for mathematics. 
Part T1ME Work 


Part time school work for boys was introduced in the school 
during the year 1916-1917. The boys were formed into a-club, 
and the club was designated the cooperative class. The work 
of this class is described in the following report made in 1921. 
Since 1921 the time of coming to school has been changed so 
that a boy may. come part time every day. The essential 
features, however, are the same as described in the report: 
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- Co-OPpERATIVE WorRK IN THE DuRHAM HIGH SCHOOL 


During the school year 1915-1916 a study was made of the 
causes leading to the elimination of boys in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades in the Durham City Schools. It was soon 
learned that most of the cases of elimination in these grades 
had a similar history—a lack of interest in some one subject, a 
failure in this study, irregular attendance, unsatisfactory work 
in all studies, disorderly conduct, withdrawal from school. The 
classes in the schools were rather large, so large that it had been 
impossible for the teachers to give the individual attention 
needed in many cases. If conditions were to be improved, 
classes must be made smaller, pupils grouped according to 
ability, and perhaps some changes made in the course of study. 
The financial situation did not permit of the employment of 
more teachers nor the providing of additional class room facili- 
ties. It was decided, however, to secure a special teacher for 
the more difficult cases, to give the boys individual instruction 
in the academic subjects in which they were losing interest and 
to correlate their work as closely as possible with the manual — 
arts department. A teacher who had had special preparation 
for work of this character was chosen to take charge of the 
class. She was not tied down to any course of study, she of- 
fered a boy work in anything he was able to do and gave him 
as much work as he was able to do well. Only two subjects 
were required of all—English and General Civics. The novelty 
of the work appealed to the boys from the start, the personality 
of the teacher held them to their work. 


Economic conditions towards the end of the year became 
such that it was evident that several of the boys in this and 
other groups would have to leave school in order to help sup- 
port themselves. There were also more boys needing the 
peculiar work of the special teacher than could be accommo- 
dated at one time. Consequently, through the assistance of the 
head of the manual arts department, arrangements were made 
with several manufacturing plants in the city so that boys could 
work part time and spend part time in school. The plan 
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adopted was to assign two boys to the same job, one boy to 
work in the shop two weeks while his mate was in school and 
at the end of the two weeks the boys to exchange places. Boys 
needing money, consequently, were able to work half time and 
thus stay in school, while the teacher was enabled to reach twice 
as many boys as she had taught the first year. 

At first some difficulties appeared that had not been foreseen. 
Some shop foremen tried to hold the boys permanently in the 
shops, especially.so when they found good and willing workers. 
Others were disposed to give the boys heavier work than boys 
should be required to do. Asa rule, however, the employers of 
the boys were very considerate and were disposed to give the 
boys an opportunity of learning a trade and of earning some 
money without having to leave school. 

The outside work has seemed to give the boys a motive for 
doing better work while in school. It has been no unusual 
thing to find boys in the special class covering a month’s work 
in the two weeks they are in school. In other words, boys in 
the special or cooperative class have done a full year’s work in 
a year, though coming to school only half time. 

The boys in the cooperative class look upon their class as a 
separate department, the class, however, is represented in every 
student activity connected with the school. The members of 
the class have evolved a system of self-government, and have 
adopted a constitution the preamble of which voices a spirit of 
Civic consciousness and of comradeship. They work under 
their own rules, yet they are as a group unusually responsive 
to any suggestions of the faculty of the school. 

Recently the class took charge of the chapel exercises and 
in the period given them following the exercises they gave the 
entire school an outline of the work accomplished by the class 
since its organization. The following extracts from papers 
read by members of the class give a fair idea of the work they 
are doing: 

“The codperative class has meant a great deal to me. It 
has enabled me to remain in school, not only by the financial 
help I have received, but by having to attend just half the time, 
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I did not grow tired of school as I would have had I been re- 
quired to attend regularly. I am certain that I would have 
become so tired of going to school if I had been taking the 
regular work, that I would have quit as I did once before 
when I was in the seventh grade.” | | 

“T think the codperative class has meant more to me than 
all the other classes in which I have been before. 

“The codperative class has kept me in school. It has al- 
lowed me to make a living, learn a trade and still get just ex- 
actly what I want out of school. 

“My two weeks in the shop give me a chance to use what 
I have learned in school and also a good idea of what I will 
really have to know to be a good mechanic. 

“Working part of the time keeps me from ever getting tired 
of going to school.” 

“The cooperative class means a lot to the boys who are 
members. It means cooperation in the true sense of the word, 
—codperation with industry, codperation with the faculty, co- 
peration with the student body. It means that the members of 
this class are given what no other body of students in North 
Carolina 1s given—a chance to go to school and at the same 
time to learn a trade while making part-time in the shops of 
our town. ‘This arrangement gives us fellows the practical 
experience in our chosen trades and our education along 
literary lines. 

“When I came back here after an absence of four years, I 
missed the familiar faces of my friends who were here when I 
left. I felt out of place until I was assigned to the cooper- 
ative class. That is where the fun started, for since that time 
I have enjoyed every minute I have been here. The boys have 
made me one of them, they have made me feel at home. The 
majority of them were in the same fix as I, they had left school 
but with a different aim. Most of them have bucked up against 
the problem of making a living, which problem will surprise 
just lots of you when you try it, but they are here to make 
themselves more efficient workers and better citizens. They 
have been made to realize what handicaps ignorance and in- 
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efficiency are, and are here to conquer both of these evils.” 


A pupil from the codperative class graduates just as any 
other boy as soon as he has completed the sixteen credits re- 
quired for graduation. It is planned to start similar work for 
girls at the beginning of the coming year. 


ExTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


It has been the policy of the school to encourage extra cur- 
ricular activities. A great deal of attention has been given to 
debating, dramatics, athletics, and glee clubs. In debating the 
school has been very successful. A Durham High School team 
almost always reaches the finals or semi-finals in the statewide 
contest. Three times in four consecutive years the school won 
the State high school championship. In 1922 the school won 
the Aycock memorial cup which had been debated for since 
1912. During the past year in order to further develop the 
social side of school life and to arouse an interest in something 
besides class room work a number of “hobby” clubs have been 
organized. The limit is reached only when every pupil in 
school belongs to some club of his own selecting. One reci- 
tation period a week is given to club work. So that the work 
in no one department may suffer all the periods on club day 
are shortened. As our periods are seventy minutes in length 
this can be done without inconvenience. 


GirLs ADVISER 


In 1918 the position of lady principal was created, and the 
late Miss Annie E. Tillett, the then head of.the English depart- 
ment and one of the most devoted teachers the school has ever 
had, was assigned to the position. Later in order that the name 
might be more in keeping with the nature of the work the 
designation was changed from lady principal to girls’ adviser. 
The position has become one of the most important in the 
school, and ranks second only to the principalship. A very good 
idea of the nature of the girls’ adviser’s work and of what this 
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means to the school can be gained from the following letter 
addressed to Miss Tillett at the time of her appointment. 

“Your work as lady principal will be chiefly that of leader 
and adviser of the high school girls. The girls should learn to 
look upon you as their adviser in things moral and social. This 
can be effected by means of conferences with the girls indi- 
vidually and collectively, in which you will have the assistance 
of the room teachers; by means of interviews with their 
mothers; by acting as intermediary between the girls and the 
principal in solving problems in discipline; by interesting your- 
self in all activites that interest girls, both in and out of school; 
by helping them to select the proper form of dress, in which 
you can rely upon the aid of the instructors in household arts; 
and by interesting yourself in their personal friendships. 

“As their adviser you should look out for their physical 
welfare, paying special attention to their habits in cleanliness 
and personal hygiene, in this you will have the help of the nurse 
and of the instructors in physical training. Sometimes you will 
have to suggest medical attention, this will be done through 
visits to the home in cooperation with the school nurse and the 
family physician. 

“In the school you should assist the girls in selecting courses 
of study, and in making changes in the courses elected when- 
ever such changes may be necessary; here again you will have 
the hearty cooperation of the room teachers. Your watchful- 
ness over the work of the girls should be so close that the 
initiative in adjusting a course of study should come from you 
rather than from the pupils. All schedules for girls who can 
come to school only part of the day, or only at intervals, should 
be worked out by you. In this connection you will be expected 
to work out some plan by which girls who have dropped out of 
school to work may be brought back and enabled to get some 
training that will help them to better their position. You will 
also try to secure part time employment for girls who have to 
work their way through school; graduates who are looking for 
positions, of course should be aided by you in securing positions 
amid proper surroundings, and for which they are fitted. You 
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should keep a complete system of follow up records, so that the 

school, through you, can keep in close touch with a girl until 
she is married or well established in her life’s vocation. Your 
work will have been done well when any girl graduate feels 
that she can come to you at any time for counsel and advice.” 


Appendix 


ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE DAILY ATTEND- 
ANCEV FOR 1922-1923 


HIGH SCHOO is: 


Average 
Enrollment Daily Attendance 
Grade Boys Girls Total Boys Girls | Total 
Sait TE ike: Wea kat a 110 141 EN 95 118 213 
Othivie eee ae ee ees 100 124 224 100. % Se ee 205 
Ot le 9. eo ce ree e 95 129 224 81 105 186 
1 QUin 7 Seer e eee 75 89 164 69 78 147 
DTC ha Sean Gate 60 92 152 50 84 134 
COOp ate anes Cie 36 36 29 29 
otal ces ae 476 a75 1051 424 490 914 
MOREHEAD 
Average 
Enrollment Daily Attendance 
Grade Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
STWR A tee eg 74 61 135 58 44 102 
Zi ties ee anes 44 44 88 34 36 70 
OTUs Seether es econ 64 50 114 2 42 94 
ALE poet tenes ete oo 53 86 29 37 66 
aly PURGE MN Uach? og: 34 64 68 29 52 61 
Ot hy ears tee ease 52 64 116 41 oak 92 
Rotal (ce ea 301 305 607 243 242 485 
FULLER 
Average 
Enrollment Daily Attendance 
Grade Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
PS eae Ok A 45 54 99 Oe 40) Te 
Zn. eos A Ne bot 48 54 102 39 38 77 
ha @ kine Mak Pa a 49 36 85 38 Dil 69 
ca pee ecm Re 53 37 90 43 27 70 
Othe ea Nerina 29 38 67 29 38 67 
O this ees iee Mae oe eae 41 29 70 35 28 63 


——— a —___ ————— ee — 


Ota lei ste saree tise 265 248 a 216 202 418 
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NORTH DURHAM 


2 Average... 
Enrollment Daily Attendance 
Grade Boys Girls Total Boys - Girls Total 
Sg) Rs. ed 32 30 62 Vara ae a 50 
Pndse.: “ae a aR 28 rate 49 23 1 40 
Lolly 25 22 47 22 19 41 
“2° RS Sea 20 26 46 18 20 38 
BRR Das Soci Siegel 14 20 34 1 16 28 
(OEE See 17 13 30 15 eon 26 
GI DP So SE ee ee 136 132% 268 TiSeis 108 pas 
WATTS STREET ; 
Average 
Enrollment Daily Attendance 
Grade ; Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
LS a 18 21 39 14 1 29 
2. ee 24 20 Ad 20 16 36 
2 hn) ae LZ 15 OL 16 15 31 
Be inh 28 1 hes ane a 24 17 41 22 14 36 
ST Aes Gt 20 74 41 19 18 37. 
Cty’ TEs ae Oe fh is) Ze 7 13 20 
(bp E10 epee 110 109 219 98. renee QE sae 189 
EDGEMONT 
--«- Average 
Enroliment Daily Attendance 
Grade Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
DCS an OE Mal ese OS 122 96 218 TO we 63. 142 
214 Oe Oe ee ee en 87 73 160 65) Cees Oa ees, 2110 
ON Me eae ele 72 71 143 a oh ee, 113 
PASTY ene cies he ass tase Fs os 51 61 £12 Sos: OU 88 
COTE SCAG Sets 39 48 87 28 38 66 
rth etge eS el, 36 46 82 Pass 34 OZ 
S/o ih Age ae eee 20 4 aaa 13 ena 16 
Le ie eae a at 427 399 826 309 297 606 
EAST END 
Average 
Enrollment Daily Attendance 
Grade ; Boys Girls Lotales Boys Girlswes sy botal 
Si 65 49 114 Cn (ect pnamica Wl 
BAG. sit.2: fave Rea oa 46 43 89 - 32 28:31 60 
<4 i 3s eee eel OF 8 ie 32 43 He 75 26 33 0 + 59 


4h otic: pote RD Vuh 30 49 15 25 AO 
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Stipes eee tee: 18 23 41 15 18 
Othe: aioe ae Aen 11 14 25 9 dt 20 
Totals. wee 191 ZOZ 393 135 148 283 
WEST END 
Average 
Enrollment Daily Attendance 
Grade Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
TSC cee ia 75 Th 152 46 43 89 
ATC ae Vio ee 28 26 54 AI 18 39 
SEC tye ne eee 26 29 55 20 (ed 42 
Ath Veen Ue ieee ey 16 Zi 37 5 14 29 
S thie ace eee oes 18 ZN 39 15 17 Je 
Othis eae eee 16 24 40 14 19 JO 
nD Ota le icon ee eee 179 198 3/4 Tot 133) 264 
HILLSIDE PARK 
Average 
Enrollment Daily Attendance 
Grade Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
lst 7 eee 116 146 262 76 103 179 
2nd pee eee 92 77 169 74 59 133 
Ord See) ees 70 71 141 oz 60 112 
4th GOL A eee 60 79 139 47 60 107 
Stig eee ee 43 48 91 34 46 80 
Oth setae ct oad eee 36 70 106 28 50 78 
7th Pee) 2 ene 29 79 108 18 58 76 
otha” kane ee err ee ae 30 68 98 21 59 80 
idan peek g ral 53 A. ihe 42 54 9 35 44 
TOL S eae erie ag 1Z 14 26 9 13 22 
A aa tpt ome eacd Sane noid 51 3 Ce 25 Zz 21 23 
LOtalweeeue : seen 503 716 1219 370 564 934 
DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT DURING A NINE 
YEAR PERIOD 
WHITE SCHOOLS 
Lye e ee 417 431 453 483 485 510 560 529 554 
Date ees 319 309 377 445 381 397 436 444 442 
Oe aed 343 340 304 341 384 387 425 394 421 
a Siew hier ce 300 304 324 334 295 340 Syl 344 376 
OEE heat oe 235 245 261 218 291 281 309 338 297 
ier pad pele 275 192 215 254 207 255 280 25/ 282 
Lie 136 88 181 178 195 178 196 252 290 


Sun 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT DURING A NINE 
YEAR PERIOD 


COLORED SCHOOLS 


oe 119 
30 ie sane 79 
Bae es. 63 
Ll, ae 00 
Parypical, :..:... 
Total. ....2290 
/} Ores 469 
lg, Se 264 
<p. ole 182 
oe 115 
3 ane 93 
mer hses. 68 
hy opera 63 
Dy a 16 
ee 24 
DOF oss. 16 
Total ....1310 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION OF THE CITY OF DURHAM 
EXHIBITS 

Exhibit A—Statement of Assets and Liabilities (June 15; 
1923). 

Exhibit B—Statement of Total Receipts and Excpenditares 
(July 1,.1922 to June15, 1923).. 

Exhibit C—Detailed Statement of Receipts (July 1, 1922 
to June 15, 1923). 

Exhibit D—Detailed Statement of Fapendinites compared 
with Appropriations (July 1, 1922 to June 30, 1923, Fiscal 
Year): 

Exhibit E—Statement of Building Fund (Complete State- 
ment ). 

Exhibit F—Statement of Bond Fund compared with Ap- 
propriation. | | 

These statements were prepared on June 20th. The fiscal 
year ends June 30th. In Exhibit D the expense from June 15th 
to June 30th was estimated in order to give a comparison of 
the budget appropriation and expenditures for the whole year. 
In Exhibits E and F $3,559.60 of unpaid bills were included 
in the expenditures in order to give a complete statement of the 
entire building operations of the past two years. 

, M. B. FOWLER, 
Business Manager. 


EXHIBIT A 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
July 15, 1923 


ASSETS 
Current Assets 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands ........ Shez Osage 
Accounts Receivable: 
County taxes 1920-21-21-22 _..... $ 15,341.89 


County ‘taxes'1922-23) wl 16,878.79 

Citys taxes p1922-23 pac eee 7,777.56 

Public: HducationmaAss ine 400.00 $ 40,398.24 
Advances on 1923-24—Repairs .... 800.00 


‘Lota, Garrentwssetse wee $ 43,830.95 
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Inventory of Supplies 


BM tOES OUDDIICS: (2.6 flee 
instructional Supplies: .2.02...0.00.... 
Superintendent’s office—Supplies .. 
1 sd ae eee SM ie Mec oy ag or 


Total Inventory of Supplies .....:. 


Fixed Assets 
Old Buildings, Land and 
Equipment : 
Supt’s office—Furniture and 


eS NE I 
Equipment of old buildings ....... 


2,184.90 
51,245.88 


Old buildings (see Exhibit Al) 405,228.32 


ieand, (seer Exhibit Al) -........... 176,900.00 
Total Old Bldgs. Land and 

mre rico ee) ed 
Alteration to old buildings 

SS SENS) et ool ee ee DOL eS 
Improvement to old grounds ....... 930.84 
ree Coe peoyelmenit) '...2.0:.....0....2.... 2,029.51 
oe Sd Ss cae a 
New Buildings, Land and 

Equipment : 

“viel Soil A 103,256.39 

Improvement to new grounds.... 14,533.89 

Ot ae: 5 a ha ab! 508,415.08 

Equipment of new buildings .... 68,185.21 
Total New Bldgs., Land and 

PSA Syne? ae 
Metalelixed Aissetst 02. 011-.0-......- 
fopexpiteds Insurance ......-..........0.:. : 
Grand Total—Assets .....0..2...0......0:- 

LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities 


pacmeners payable: soc... 1.0 tas 
Pesci avapley gion lk ee 


635,559.10 


5,717.60 
1,300.00 


694,390.57 


$ 24,476.27 
52,000.00 


Al 


Piya fe) 


HS50,007027 
1,918.49 


$1,385,928.46 
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Total *GurrentsLaabilities nn as 76,476.27 
SUIT PlUS hte hese eet cee ee ee 1,309,452.19 
Grand Total—Liabilities .........2:.... $1,385,928.46 


RemMARKS—This statement does not show as a liability the 
Teachers’ Salary Pay Rolls for July and August. 


EXHIBITI AI 


DETAILED STATEMENT2OF OED PAN Deak? 
OUD BUIEDENGS 


LAND 
To the Board of Education of the City of Durham, Durham, 
N. C.—Gentlemen: 


We the undersigned named as a committee to inspect and 
value the School Properties (real estate only) of the City of 
Durham, beg leave to submit the following estimate as a fair 
and reasonable value of said properties: 


West- End School ots 22 aig ee $ 1,500.00 


Dowd: StreetuSchooleLot p27.) aes ee Pee 3,500.00 
North: Durhanr School: Loti eee a eee - 9,000.00 
Wuller (School@Mottue: 0-00 ene eee vA ea . 22,500.00 
Morehead: School® bot i223 kee ee 16,300.00 
Edgemont, school “Liot 2.0 8 Oe ee eee 12,500.00 
Watts sSirecteSchoolsLotitep 2) eee ee es et ne 46,600.00 
Morris) Street High? Schoolsliot i. ee ee 65,000.00 

$176,900.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


SMS DILIL TOMEAP. 
J. J. LAWSON, 
J. M. M. GREGORY. 


Oxtp BUILDINGS 


Architect’s statement of present value of School Buildings 
in the City of Durham, N. C. Figured from prevailing prices 
as near as could be obtained by John D. Briggs, E-A, Raleigh, 
NG Gs 
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Piero choor Building: Morris’ Street 2 2s es $ 74,403.27 
RTT RTO MES CLICK) We sate ee ee Pete) VS RA ay Nee ple ee 106,640.67 
NEES CUGOIE Sees oat eh ee ere Bl EO io Tae 52,062.50 
METRES CHOOL thr nee Se heer REP RE Roh fs 77,569.38 
RMR aT EE SCHOOLH wm, ee ees rT ev eee ee 20,540.00 
URE SOE TE SCHOOL 20 te. ae I en ee ee 52,062.50 
ones Fale SNe 9 Fanta DOG a a ND a oc a ed 10,800.00 
(2 NES SSS 61 go Ul ea SUI I ee So ss ee 11,150.00 
$405,228.32 


EXHIBIT B 


STATEMENT OF TOTAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
July 1, 1922 to June 15, 1923 


RECEIPTS 


Balance in Treasurer’s hands on June 30, 1922 .$ 33,609.65 
Peimomerrsources (Exhibit C)  4..........002 601,945.95 
$635,555.60 
EXPENDITURES 

Operating Expenses (Exhibit D) (less $20,916.67 

estimated from June 15th to 30th) —...0000. $280,552.59 
Peaempion ot short Term Loans ......................... 45,000.00 
Mere rote uition and Faxes ....2.-0c..ic.ctecteeces 8,655.35 
Building Operations (June 30, 1922 to 

Oh dso TEAS II ase a 298,714.95 
Meeaeewity breasurer’s hands :..2..............ce.eck-eene-- 2:032:/ 1 

$635,555.60 
EXHIBIT C 
RECEIPTS 
Up to and Including June 15, 1923 

Poem ume Par, Business Manager's Salary ...2.--..-...0...00.2-.. $ 300.00 
Wc UR CCOUII ear oie 82 8s -cae ns assays auto ei aacsnnodnsemeewcuareetns 75.00 
Superintendent’s. office—Sale of Supplies —.......22 tee 65.85 
Superintendent’s ofice—Refund Other Expense ............--...-.------ 150.00 
Principal’s Din Cee— Sale TOM SUD DIES et i ete unl sae aad 27.50 
yc Seale RATT ayes 2d (eh ha ae ee Fe 13.79 
eetrice tat Leachters=— Rei tnd. oo. 252 cee axe ced ee acs astern nc enensine 72.50 
Palevotesupplies wsed* in “Instruction... ees en see nsec eee 65.16 
Biiaees Of) Janitors—Retund on eet et ec eect tance naccesenecenes 29.00 
ee) Bah GG Wg RON SI ai ds 2 BR ee I oh Se ee aerate 956.29 


Light and Power—Refunnd -......------2---seceseceseesssesesneceecteceenseeeneencens 5.61 
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Saléjofi Janitors oupplies |. ice et ce lero se eee ee 6.75 
School Bond Fund ......... pases ssepeaptetd eotle yd Bape oe, ng neem aye ea Beeson 204,390.49 
BalevOTMBALM ek ue Tk ON aap aoe esa oo eee 740.00 
Rétundsof Preight’on Furnitures ioc ce a ee ~ 196.18 
Refund of Freight on Instructional Apparatus ~.............-......- 33.62 
Salesots Blackboard ye vi te ee eee ee 7.20 
Refund «of Donation to Tuberculosis (Glinie. ee 40.00 
Gite, Daxes-—- 1921-19022 Aan) see to Sees LN We hcl PR 5,570.44 
City Taxes-=192221023 ved eee Bale tiene, ae tage Oa ca ea ee 94,617.92 
‘Public’ “tducation ASSOClateOn ic fos ae eee ee eee 1,200.00 

Interest Received 
On? Operation umd ae oe ee ees Se faketea Merri ae hy 875.32 
Bond. Pundsin hands. ol School BbG@ard ys cc 5 ey ee 300.00 
County Paxes—-192 le 1 922 an lng 0 Nine erie ee en ee Cee 12,220.51 
County ‘Taxes—-1922-1923 Rage i Bs eee oe ae ae 165,000.00 
Chale a iemem rey Nad eA ONO tame Mitts Le Rep he Bie py a hl “2,010.00 
Fines, -Forfetturesy) et, 22 Ue) eee eee 10,369.32 
Miscellaneotss-Recerpes' ti) Ue ee ea ta eer ee 684.04 
Short?+T erm eLGans peek win aha dk ene a ae Or 97,000.00 
Vocational: Hducattonals i atid genset eer cen cae en ole ae 4,416.90 
$601,945.95 


REMARKS—This statement includes receipts up to and in- 
cluding June 15, 1923. No attempt was made to estimate what 
receipts would come in during the balance of the month. 


EXHIBIT D 


DETAILED “STATEMENT VOPR SEXPENDIL PURE S SiG) tte ta 
BOARD OB EDUCATION 


Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1923 


Budget 
General Control Appropriations Expenditures 
City) Treasuret--salarys 2/2 an as $ 300.00 $ 300.00 
Board of ed. and secy’s office—supplies ........ 5.00 
NE GOUTIEIN Hon et Ste Pe, en ead eee 500.00: 332.00 
Other expenses of business control .................. 140.00 18.40 
Superintendent’s office—salaries : 
Business) Manacer os... 2 ueriipuae rte he 3,300.00 3,300.00 
Clerk and stenographic help" 22. 1,200.00 1,433.27 
Superintendent’s office—supplies ~.......00000002.... 500.00 529.31 
Superintendent’s office—other expenses ........ 260.00 581.41 
Compulsory education—salaries ............2..-. 1,500.00 1,500.00 


Compulsory education—other expenses .......... 58.61 
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Operation of automobile (Durant) —.....2........ 300.00 
Other expense of education control —............ 25.00 
Seat eeroreceneral control... oe cies $ 8,088.61 
Instructional Service : 
ROMP MIG OLS —SAlAL IGS «o.oo an enon sen sdacesccsoescceesenvees $ 10,600.00 
Me rimcrpal’s: oface—salary of principals ............ 17,625.04 
Mameipars Office—salary of clerk | 000.000... 1,080.00 
PiGgempal svotiices—supplies 2202. lc a. 120.00 
Principal’s offices-—-other expenses .................. 
BP eee AINA re. soe dc ease oe cadet eed 500.00 
Operation of auto between N. Durham and 
SSS Teo Ea PET ATAU es Sek ae. Sabet 250.00 
Other expenses of supervision .........0000000000..2.- 
Mer erriegm@r LeACNers ee 206,079.96 
(ho (a AS a Re ce 
Piomreemiced in instruction: 0.2. 8,925.00 
Commencement exercises and exhibits .......... 
Prev or ouperintendent. (000.2... 5,000.00 
Minemexpense Of instruction. cel. 
ihetd!) ror instructional: service 2..W.2.....20. $250,180.00 
Operation of Plant 
Wages of janitor and other employees ............ $ 9,000 00 
OT ag SS Se 4,267.00 
Va tee sf co: (PM SSCS SN lhe a a 1,618.56 
CSD ENTE 650 910 a 1,312.80 
EIS Osh UNOS Se a 2,900.00 
Dretver aime aterOirSTOUNCS 2... oc. cpecene-eenkeciee- se 200.00 
inher pexpelce wr OPeTration ..............0c. 50.00 
mLotaletor operation of plant’ .................. Weta: te $ 18,948.36 


Maintenance of Plant 


Rpkcep o1-erounds (repairs). 21.02.12... $ 300.00 
(Su ey AEM GSO OR Gs Vege aes Ee 1,756.92 
Repair and replacement of heating, 

lighting and plumbing equipment ................ 682.40 
Repair and replacement of apparatus used 

MPPMETI SE TUCEIOTING © ted aioe gi tb eee ee ya cost Fate, 200.00 
Repair and replacement of. furniture ............ 434.10 


Repair and replacement of other equipment .. 


45 


434.13 
251.60 


$ 8,680.12 


$ 12,€08.16 
17,284.59 
1,088.10 
D679 
225.05 
710.00 


148.11 
389.40 
200,333.00 
62.64 
7,160.29 
462.43 
5,000.00 
177.16 


$246,549.56 


$ 9,134.06 
6,043.62 
2,036.83 
1,136.94 
Syd 21 So 

69.99 
306.50 


$ 21,849.16 


See OU 


2,897.43 
1,360.55 
126.48 


120.64 
92.95 
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Janitor’s wages, three months— 

VEPAll « WOLK s,s Sh eis ge ee tn 2,700.00 
Superintendent of buildings and grounds .... 750.00 
Other expense of maintenance -.......-2...:... 


Total expense of maintenance of plant .......... $ 6,823.42 


Fixed Charges 


Rents—Superintendent’s office  ........2.-.:..00----- $e) ZOU O0s 
Pesarance, Qo so or oe eee Ae ne 1,097.20 
TLotaletixed (charges truer een weet eee Dina 7a) 


Debt Service 
Payment of interest—on short term loans ...$ 1,000.00 


Total expense: of debt servicem... 2 402 $ 1,000.00 


Capital Outlay 


Street siMProvementy eet ae ae ee eee $ 


Alteration of old building (not repairs) ...... CALNE 
Equipment old buildings—heat, lighting, 

plumbing Tandmelectricityops se eee 
Equipment of old buildings—furniture ........ 
Equipment old buildings—instructional 

ADPAF AUS Le eter keree eee a oec eee eeeeee eee eee 
Equipment of old buildings— 

other. equipments. ts eee ee eee 280.74 


Other capital outlay: 
Improvement torold. grounds eee 742.40 
Two automobiles 1,800.00 


Totalecapital@outlay, - ee eee ue ee ee $965 .952.4 | 


Auxthary Agencies 
Libraries—books, repairs and replacements...$ 500.00 


Erbraries—other ‘expense. 2. 2s 22 50.00 
Health service—medical inspection 

Ohe-teachers ute en scl ele le eee eapeeen 
Flealth vseryice--urseg 4.0 ogee 1,700.00 
Health service—dental ‘Servicel: 33... 300.00 


Health service—supplies 


1,615.06 
750.00 
24.88 


$ 7,088.90 


$ 210.00 
1,629.94 


$ 1,839.94 


$ 1,330.00 


$ 1,330.00 


$ 2029.51 
2,757.25 


145.18 
1,274.08 


1,490.40 
53.87 


742.40 
1,788.34 


$ 10,281.03 


$ 1,298.82 
13.24 


290.00 
1,700.00 
150.00 
60.75 
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Operation of nurse’s automobile ....0.00.000.002...... 300.00 337.74 


Community lectures and social centers .......... 100.00 
SU EE ARIS Bae ls OE oa 100.00 
@ 6taloexpense of auxiliary’ agencies .............2 $ 3,050.00 3, COLO 
Te. 2 sees sO RS Re lo Eales Fo $295,000.00 $301,469.26 


REMARKS—This statement shows a deficit of $6,469.26 of 
expenditures over budget appropriation, but subtracting from 
this amount $4,011.75, inventories of fuel, supplies, and state- 
ment of advances as found on the statement of Assets and 
Miabiities, Jeaves a net deficit of $2,457.51: on the budget. 
Most of this amount is in the capital outlay account. The item 
of Debt Service shows a deficit of $330.00. However, $875.32 
was received in interest on Operation Fund, as is shown under 
the statement of Receipts. No income from this source was 
contemplated in the budget. Expenditures from June 15th to 


June 30th were estimated, as this statement was prepared on 
Weer, 1923, 


EXHIBIT E 


STATEMENT OF BUILDING FUND 
June 30, 1923 


RECEIPTS 

gag TIS G82 A cn a $664,890.49 

Preueapccnwey ated. school): .....2....2.------..--. 17,975.89 
(G)8 Toe) 1G) Rh be heme ©: ob $682,866.38 

EXPENDITURES 

TEP Te OUCS) boahclecetascevnt--c-eo-seuncecsdeveee-cnsetceen $ 27,000.00 

oy NE oe fC SS i eee eye 96,889.83 

Maproveinent 10) Grounds 2 ..../.-0-02.1.u ns 20,917.96 

ve AIDS) | HELA By aii AAR GSS Raa a eo 515,077.71 

eg Si Gig tot SN a Mikes RTE ne Pe 65,606.18 
Beata ee Seema tures yas. ves crs teeta a eda $725,491.68 
~TEDESY (ret CLA 2 OE RS ADU Sen a On 42,625.30 


REMARKS—The amount of expenditures from June 15 to 
June 30, 1923 was estimated. | 
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EXHIBIT F : 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BUILDING FUND 
Appropriation With Expenditure, June 30, 1923 
“ ‘Appropriation Expenditure 
IN GEE Shaner he uce etree Geuayo ks gate ee canner eee UN ee $ 27,500.00 $ 27,000.00 


High! School Grounds? tie 2 eee nets oe eer OOO 82,500.00 
Gradine—-Hish? Schodl sGroundsma gee 10,000.00 20,917.96 
Watts Street School Playgrounds .................. . 14,389.83 
Buildings: 
Tigh @SchHool cco moi wens cee ee 330,000.00 337,141.42 
Hillsides,Patk School. cuenta sey crass 125,000.00 149,766.58 
Hillside: (Park: School#Annex eee 4,570.89 
Janitors House, Hillside Park School ...... 1,533.76 
Edgemont: School 252 wary ee Ae eeeep 27,900.00 22,065.06 
Equipment: 40,000.00 . 
PHighe School swap rt 16, ene a ee 46,468.04 
Hillside’ Parke Schoolmet pein eeee ee 6,743.25 
Hdgemontimchool ieee tach ee ree 8,040.96 
OthentBuildings'y yee soe Aas eee eae 4,353.93 
Totaly Bond wlesteste ee eee ee ee $650,000.00 
Premiums and Interest less ‘expense 
Of TsStlaniCey Laws ee a et $ 14,890.49 
Insurance’ (Whitted: School) @izana ncn eee 17,975.89 
Deficit ree ee ON ie Par ieee ae eas en ee 42,625.30 
$725,491.68 $725,491.68 


RemarkKs—The item of grading shows an expenditure of 
$20,917.96. Of this amount approximately $10,917.96 was 
spent for rough grading of the new High School Grounds. An 
additional $10,000.00 was applied toward the development of 
an athletic field, and the construction of necessary roadways 
and drainage. Under an agreement between the Board of Edu- 
cation and the City of Durham, incident to the sale of the old 
Morris Street High School, this $10,000.00 is to be refunded 
the Board by the City, and the work of completing the develop- 
ment of the grounds is to be done by the City. The items of 
expense from June 15th, 1923 to June 30, 1923 were estimated. 
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Roun OREDUCATION OF THE Crry oF DuRHAM 
- - 1923-1924 


PRUDGET TOTALS! - 
Board of Education of the City of Durham—1923-1924 


| EXPENSE 
CETL Lares ey. ee ee OC eT ee ean $ 9,000.00 
eT aot ney anmnge cape gensedbetasousictdidbccrcscubens 243,343.00 
Mees CuOOl Plant: 00... 22,730.00 
Reeeretrmemote plant. 2.5 2028. ee 4,954.50 
i A ed 780.27 
Meer emereenort term) loans: ten 2,900.00 
US (SSA Recor ne a 12 OIE 3,300.00 
Total operating expenses LP Sh oad Mae ah ada ae Nan Tae a $286,607.77 
I Mag a pk veemitlaty Aedleer taps 25,327.00 
ee ar: $311,934.77 
INCOME 

Bemis. Salary {tid CCOUNtY)....c.cccccccecceoercesccsecncoese-cicoscovteatee. $134,879.99 
Operating equipment fund (county). (Based on number 

cs 2 aut) | eta SRT 59 BG Be) a 76,184.16 
ES SUIS LAT ae cn ye a ee 2,000.00 
Mere oO Se CPOTl APPLICATIONS) |... 2s. 2... ceclntceccsetenat ene qeecvnee onenenee 4,246.00 
Nationa Guimmtee of -Visitinge Teachers 22.20.0000 1,600.00 
Oo MIG Sls Mn ea oO ea ee 93,024.62 
(IG ao) aa i nee cae See rae $311,934.77 


. DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENSE 
Board of Education of the City of Durham—1923-1924 
} 1. ADMINISTRATION | 

meacounting (4 Audits and Reports) ........cccccccscccccnsssewecctereee-- 900,00 
Superintendent’s Office : 
Business Office 


oie Gis Atel Jie A alae ts Oe nO le CSC ene 2 :,5,000.00 
PmeInceceNi anager eke ah oc $ 3,300.00 ) 
APES g he Make Nie teal le Wiel peer Nie 1500.00: 
BLeIOOTADIIC ) ERelT ny menace tes A ee 200.00 


hy af RTE nna UND ARN ob ata et Aa 500.00 
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Telephones; Telegrams), etc. eae eee | 250.00 
Operation and Maintenance of Automobile (Durant) .............. 300.00 
Other expense of Dusiness control. 2 nee 200.00 
Compulsary, Edtrcation—Salaricstres 0 ois ee nee ene 1,500.00 

Supplies ¢2. eae Ca a ve oh A Rie oe eet ne ee 50.00 
Citys Treasurér=—Satary 3 ies sie kei ee eet ee eee 300.00 
Traveling expenses—Superintendent ..2....4....--..csc.-eccccecencoceeesneennee 400.00 


$ 9,000.00 


2. INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE 


(a) Teacher Salaries 


Superin ten certa 2s ee ee ade $ 5,000.00 
supervisors te. BOE eS ae ve dN ee ee 8,900.00 
High “Schools ye 2 Cee OS ek RTE Fa ae eee 80,600.00 
Morehead School etrk coo eg sn eee 22,840.00 
Eulleré School once Bs ore ha Serene a po 21,850.00 
Ne? Durhamvrand | Wattsi Street 72. ogee a et eee ee 19,780.00 
Edgemont’)! hae ee ee Soe ere el 30,400.00 
Hillside: Park? 22 oer gis = Bees ee ste aie eee 28,290.00 
East: Hind © 3c. pict ees ee ee 7,745.00 
Wrestitlind 2.2) mg ees y es ete ieee ee rae eee ee 6,785.00 
Teather oTraiming ¥c2 0a. ie ee, ee, Se 500.00 
Substitute oT cachers eis son ee el eae a ee 500.00 
Night: School, : blight School ieee. cee eee ee 900.00 
Night) School; (Hlementary.y > eae eet ae ee 2,000.00 
(b) Instructional Supplies and Agencies 
Commencement Expense—White and Colored... $ 350.00 
Clerk; High SchoolsPrincipal’s.@ tices) eee eee 1,200.00 
Instructional Supplies( Detailed schedule attached) -......00.0..... 5,703.00 
Total Instrumental) Service 95 eee ee $243,343.00 
3. OPERATION OF PLANT 
Wages of Janitors and’ Others himployees 7... eee $ 9,750.00 
Bie unc2. au SoU? PS Pe oe ee or en 6,160.00 
Bight) and Power 20 2 ee ee 1,540.00 
Water 2.0 oe es ees ce ree ate ee 2,530.00 
Janitors’-“Supplies, ie ed ee ae 2,500.00 


(general ‘Carevof; Grounds3.. eee ee ee 250.00 


$ 22,730.00 
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4. MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 


Upkeep of Grounds 
Repair of Buildings 


Repair of Apparatus Used in Instruction 
Repair of Furniture 


5. Frxep CHARGES 


Insurance—Outside of Schedule 
Fire, theft and accident insurance on three automobiles, 
cyclone insurance on wooden structures, boiler insurance 

and Business Manager’s Bond 


6. Dest SERVICE 
Payment of Interest on Short Term Loans 


7. ‘AUXILIARY AGENCIES 


Library—Books and Repairs 
Dental Service 
Operation and Mlaintenance of Nurse’s Automobile 
Operation and Maintenance of Watts Street and North 

Durham Auto 


Nurse 


8. CAPITAL OUTLAY 

Street Improvement 
10% on $26,000.00 
6% Interest 
Installing 25 ft. of permanent blackboard in new High 
School in all rooms not now provided 


Opaque shades for auditorium and two class rooms, H. S. .... 


Hot water system for cafeteria 
Stone Balustrade at new High School entrance 
Piano for new High School auditorium 


Painting inside walls in ten rooms, new High School .............. 


Urinal in Boys’ Toilet at North Durham School 
150 Auditorium Chairs at West End School 
Grading of lot, Hillside Park School 
Concrete Areaways 
Concrete Walkways 
Construction Deficit 


Kepair of Heat, Light, and Plumbing Equipment ...................... 


we a wn ee en en ne en ee sn es en ne ten en nnn nes wessnnne 


ait 


-$ 300.00 


$ 4,954.50 


-$ 500.00 
AE) 300.00 
a 29250:00 


7 250.00 
e 100.00 


1,900.00 


$ 3,300.00 


$ 2,600.00 


=  ¥i,060,00 


~ 82.00 


¥: 600.00 


$ 25,327.00 
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Suppities Usep IN INSTRUCTION 


Artsdepartiment ys hu ce oe en ie Sen ce $1,000.00 
ManmabcA rig cee cae a eee ern 923.00 
Domestic Science,e Whiter ini Lee aan Ur ez 500.00 
Domestic science, Colored ’..g22 ae eee ee eee 225.00: 
Sewingy) White wi so, cucuem tated gait ted eave: beak aN, 125.00 
Sew; Colored cea te a ess ae 50.09 
Chalk wand!) Braset’s bss Spt. .eqc ae ies ee tee ete a PU 180.00 
Testing (Material: (perce mis i. ae Dama M aCe Kader EAN Lota Ato 400.00 
Practice’ ‘Paperinie ites a aL oe ae ee eee Gets eae 100.00: 
Stationery: and Printing gusy oe en eee. ee 400.00 
Replacement/ot Books—libraries: 1.5). oN ee 250.00 
Books—Libraries) 2.2. Uebe 00 0a sees ae ees 500.00: 
Maps 2. eh a oe Luck tee ee ime eee ee ee 100.00 
Baltnis® hucaigs ks Sane SING ET Ys BSI WORN OS eect as a . 250.00 
Slides: Sur yi scones Wes 2 ee a aig 100.00: 
Masi sates iors RU, Sn en ep a 600.00 


$ . 5,703.00 
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